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Israel’s 


New Theocracy 


DAVID GREIN 


NE of the many problems facing the new 
()= of Israel has its roots in the fact that 

it constitutes an anomaly in the modern 
world. It is in many respects a theocratic State— 
perhaps the only one in existence today. The 
Israeli “Law of Return’ lays it down that any 
Jew, in any part of the world, is entitled to * return ° 
to Israel purely on the strength of the fact that he 
is a Jew, though, oddly enough, no definition of 
the word * Jew’ is to be found in the Israeli or any 
other judiciary system. 

The reason for this curious position is not far 
to seek: it lies in the fact that the designation * Jew ° 
has no parallel among other peoples. A Christian 
is a man who accepts certain theological dogmas; 
a British citizen has acquired his status by accident 
of birth—apart from the voluntary act of naturali- 
zation or the acquisition of British citizenship (by 
a woman) through marriage, the definition is a 
geographical one. But in the case of a Jew this 
does not apply. He does not have to be born in 
any particular area—clearly the terms ‘Jew’ and 
‘Israeli’ are by no means synonymous, since the 
citizens of Israel include many Mohammedan 
Arabs. Nor is there any specific doctrine (other 
than a rather vague monotheism) that is an essential 
component of Judaism. 

In Jewish religious iaw a Jew is one who is born 
of a Jewish mother; but this is clearly an un- 
satisfactory classification, since we are at once 


faced with the question: What made the mother 
Jewish? Here we have the start of an infinite 
regression—a poor basis for arriving at any con- 
clusion, legal or otherwise. 

The many thousands of Jews who have come to 
Israel are of all degrees of orthodoxy. The beliefs 
of some of them are little removed from what we 
should call atheism. Others—in particular a sect- 
known as Neturei Karta—are so insistent on the 
observance of the minutie of Jewish religious law 
that they have been known to stone members of 
the fire brigade attempting to deal with a con- 
flagration on the Sabbath; and even persons 
smoking in the streets or driving cars on that day 
are liable to attack. The drafting of legislation to 
satisfy persons of such profoundly conflicting views 
obviously presents grave difficulties. And the way 
in which these difficulties have been * solved ’ must, 
it would seem, lead to even greater troubles. 

The whole of what is called * personal legislation ° 
in Israel is the exclusive preserve of the rabbinical 
courts, the decisions of which are enforceable by 
the civil authorities. This includes all matters 
relating to marriage, divorce, alimony, maintenance, 
custodianship, legitimization, and adoption; and 
those affected by it include every (non-defined) 
Jew in Israel, whether he is an Israeli citizen or a 
foreign citizen or national, or Stateless, and whether 
his residence in Israel is permanent or temporary. 
Civil marriage, for Israeli Jews, no longer exists; 
the only valid marriage is a religious one. Marriage 
between Jew and non-Jew thus becomes impossible; 
such a connection must perforce remain illicit. Not 
only this, the rabbinical courts also have the right 
to determine whether an existing marriage is valid 
according to the Torah (religious law). 

The State is so new a creation that some of the 
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difficulties implicit in this situation have not yet 
become apparent At least one of these is on an 
international level. We in this country, for example, 
recognize marriages validly contracted in other 
countries although such unions would not be legal 
here. British courts have recognized, and enforced, 
marital contracts entered into elsewhere which 
would not normally be within the sphere of British 
legal procedure. But if Israel is going to declare 
null and void a marriage between two British Jews 
legally contracted here, how long can so one-sided 
an arrangement continue ? 

There is in Jewish law no procedure whereby a 
woman, however deeply she may have been wronged, 
may divorce her hustand. The bill of divorcement 
(get, in Hebrew) must invariably be granted by the 
man to the woman. In actual fact, this does not 
constitute so gross an injustice as might appear, 
since the erring husband is subjected to considerable 
moral pressure to compel him to take the necessary 
action. But the fact remains that he can, at any 
rate in theory, decline to do so; and since civil 
marriage and divorce do not exist, the innocent 
party to such a union may in effect be condemned 
to celibacy. There is no legal means whereby she can 
remarry should her first husband prove recalcitrant. 

Enough has been said to show that the basis of 
* personal legislation’ in Israel today is repugnant 
to the ideas of most modern nations. That is not 
in itself a final condemnation. If Israel were indeed 
the theocracy that it was in the days of the Old 
Testament, if the people were without exception 
convinced of the God-given righteousness of these 
enactments, the rest of the world would have nc 
cause for complaint. But that is very far fron 
being the case. Many Israelis today are almos 
completely non-religious. They have not th 
opportunity granted to the freethinker in almo: 
every other civilized country——-they are no 
permitted to say: ‘1 will discharge my obligatior 
to the State; my duty to God is a matter betwee: 
God and me.’ A couple who desire to share the: 
lives together must either ‘ live in sin or solemn) 
pronounce vows which, in many cases, they regar: 
as the merest mumbo-jumbo. 

To many of us who cherished the Messianic hor - 
that once more ‘ out of Zion shall come forth t). 
Law and the word of the Lord from Jerusalem . 
who thought that the genius of the Jew might agai: 
have sent out a message of cosmic import t 
humanity, it is a deep disappointment to see the 
faith of this new-born and ancient people shrouded 
in the mists of obscurantism. 
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Murder for Profit 


Cc. G. L. DU CANN 


are more pleasing and more profitable than 
murder. And ‘the best of it is’, as the 
children say, you do not need to commit it yourself 
to enjoy its fruits. You may do it by deputy. Or 
you need only talk about it, as politicians do, or 
write about it as detective-fictionists do, for example. 

That murder should be pleasant and profitable 
may seem an outrageous fact to those romanticists 
who believe, in their innocence, that murder must 
lead inevitably either to the remorse of Macbeth 
or the galiows of Crippen, or preferably both. 
Nevertheless, these conventionally-minded persons 
themselves acquiesce in the pleasures and profits of 
murder, and soak themselves in it avidly in their 
daily dose of news-pulp. 

Coolly regarded as an objective phenomenon, 
murder is of two kinds: wholesale and retail. As 
usual, the former is much more esteemed and 
respected than the latter. Wholesale murder is 
the privilege of statesmen and politicians, and its 
most profitable form used to be called * war’, 
generally ‘a just and righteous war’. But in 
modern times like ours it is called by the euphemism 
* defence 

It brings astronomical sums of hard cash to the 
State and is warmly supported by millions of modern 
Christians, possessed of a remarkable faculty for 
ignoring the strong prejudices of their nominal 
Master, Jesus Christ, against murder. 

Other forms of wholesale murder, such as food 
adulteration and atmospheric pollution on a grand 
scale, are also profitable, but these cannot compare 
with * defence’. Incidentally, the undertakers—a 
modest and virtuous section of our great transport 
industry—do well out of both, especially in the 
great cities. 

Retail murder, however, is widely regarded, 
especially if carried on part-time, as usually an 
encroachment on the legitimate trade and therefore 
reprehensible. In units it may even be illegal. The 
profits and pleasures of single murder (or even 
double, treble, or quadruple murder) in Britain 
today—outside books and newspapers—are dis- 
reputable. But mixed with sex even a single murder 
may lift its perpetrator out of the ranks of the 
illiterate into. those of the best-selling newspaper 
writers at one fell swoop. The newspapers compete 
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madly, with hard cash, for the murderer's simple 
artless tale. 

Once reduced to printer’s ink and paper, niurder 
immediately becomes ultra-respectable in. Britain. 
Write about sex and you may be, and probably 
will be, prosecuted for * obscene libel * and hauled 
to prison. Then you will be shunned by your 
friends; your name and your book's name will 
stink in the nostrils of the country. But write about 
murder—succeed or fail, your position is un- 
assailable. Laud and glorify the killer and the 
killing, incite the reader to brutality and slaughter, 
and you and your writing remain respectable and 
respected. You may wade in slaughter and swim 


in blood to the end of the book—and you (unlike - 


your writing-brother whose topic is sex, the scoundrel) 
will be regarded as invincibly respectable. 

Clearly in British eyes there is nothing wrong with 
‘a good murder-story’. It is ‘clean’, in spite of 
the bloodstains. It is very different from ‘a filthy 
sex-story ". This last is called * dirty "—an adjective 
specially reserved in Britain for anvthing to do with 
sex. Indeed, so highly esteemed is murder in Britain 
that it is the chief ingredient in fiction, on the 
cinema, the radio, books, and the most widely 
circulated daily sheets of fiction which are humor- 
ously called daily newspapers. Nor is this all. It 
is recognized as the most suitable form of game for 
children, who are encouraged in this savage land 
to play at * gangsters’ and * soldiers’, pretending 
to kill, maim, shoot, stab, bomb, and otherwise 
eliminate or harm each other. This type of game. 
it is justly and widely felt, is getting them ready fo 
the real thing, and for what may well prove (judgin: 
by the past experiences of their fathers and grand- 
fathers) to be the serious business of their wretched 
lives and deaths later on. 

One form of the pleasures and profits of murder 
deserves a special word, perhaps. Murder being the 
principal, and still the most esteemed, activity of the 
human race, it rewards those who belong to the 
murderous trades far above those engaged in 
peaceable pursuits. My friend, the late Sir Hiram 
Maxim, who invented the Maxim gun, pointed 
this out to me in youth ; but, young and foolish, 
I would neither listen to nor learn from him. 
What civilian can put up a row of medals and 
orders like the combatant, or pretended combatant 
man? 

In spite of the hypocritical denunciation of such 
forms of murder as ‘war’ (by those whose life 
and livelihood it is), there is little prospect indeed 
of any ending to it. It is much too profitable and 


pleasurable too, in spite of obvious dangers and 
disadvantages, to be given up. So we prefer de- 
nunciation (which means and costs nothing) to 
renunciation (which means everything and costs 
much). 

Considering our brief existence and our common 
doom; considering how disease, old age, accident, 
bacilli, and the rest of our natural enemies lie in 
wait for our lives, you might think our fellow men 
might leave us to our common danger. But no! 


There is too much pleasure and profit in murder. 


Memory of 


Santayana 


GIANNI BARTOCCI 


Santayana welcomed us, smiling, and said, 
alluding to the beauty of my American 
friend, *‘ What a splendid surprise! ’ 

He knew her. She had called many times before 
with her boy-friend, a young New York poet, and 
both had enjoyed conversing with a man who had 
made beauty his religion and his metaphysics. 

Santayana shook my hand cordially and listened 
attentively to all my friend was saying with much 
grace and liveliness about me. 

At last I was in the presence of the man who 
had offered to me through his books the most 
lyric invitation to philosophy. 

I owed it to him and only him that I had chosen 
philosophy as my special study. 

I frankly told Santayana what was passing through 
my mind and he laughed and said in Spanish: 
‘ Palabras, palabras del corazon!’ The word 
* palabras * still sounds in my mind and after seven 
years—I met the philosopher for the first and the 
last time in June 1946—the recollection of that 
afternoon spent with him is more than ever alive 
and luminous in my memory. 

I intended to bid him farewell when I left Rome, 
and now that he is dead I am almost pleased that 
I didn’t climb to Monte Celio to knock at his door 
in that Convent of the Blue Sisters. My remembrance 
of him will always keep the joy and freshness of our 
first encounter. 

His memory will always be associated with the 
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sunshine of that now distant summer. When we were 
seated around a small coffee-table | asked him many 
questions, so many as to appear almost rude. He 
answered all of them in his calm and detached 
voice. He spoke of James and Royce, his masters 
at Harvard; of Palmer, whose Hegelianism annoyed 
James very much; of his stay in Germany and his 
studies under the direction of Paulsen; of his 
sacrifices and continuous want of money in his 
youth and during his academic career; of his 
close friendship with Professor Banfi and Bompiani 
the publisher. 

We spoke of politics too. Some weeks before, 
the Italian people had made their choice for the 
Republic. Santayana appeared to me to dislike 
the change in our political system. To my great 
astonishment he confessed to being a convinced 
monarchist, and underlined his statement by saying: 
*I am a conservative, a conservative’. He firmly 
believed that in tradition there is some wisdom, 
that a tradition well grasped can teach us how to 
get out of troubles. 

It was then that I quoted to him his famous line 
* It is not wisdom to be only wise ’, and he laughed, 
drifting away from the political discussion, and we 
started to speak of poetry. 

Suddenly I discovered some holy images on one 
of the walls of the room. I hadn't noticed them 
on entering. 

‘Have you returned to Catholicism?’ I asked, 
rather astonished. He shook his head. ‘I am a 
materialist. And I never get tired of repeating it— 
a materialist. No, no conversion. The nuns asked 
my permission to fix the images on the wall and |! 
couldn't refuse. I have sympathy for Catholicisn 
undoubtedly. To repeat what I have writter 
somewhere, I daresay that there is only on 
alternative between Catholicism and complete 
disillusion, but I was never afraid of disillusior. 
and I have chosen it.” I thought I understooc 
then why Bertrand Russell used to call him a 
* Catholic free-thinker 

My friend asked his advice on reading philosophy 
Dazzied by his personality, she wanted to philoso- 
phize. * Don’t start with my books’, he answered. 
‘begin by reading Lucretius and Leopardi, b) 
contemplating the masterpieces of Italian artists. 
And by saying this, Santayana introduced us to 
his philosophy in which there is not the anxiety 
of searching after truth or morals, but the passion- 
ate contemplation of beauty. In a universe whose 
substance is change and motion, only by Art can 
we capture Nature, fix it in eternal forms and 
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snatch from an indifferent world the ecstasy of the 
esthetic charm. 

The conversation grew livelier. 

*An example of what I call “animal faith”, 
he answered, on my request. * Easy to give. I put 
my hand in my pocket and draw out my hand- 
kerchief*. And the author of The Last Puritan 
made the gesture. 

‘Don’t you understand? Animal faith is 
knowledge of the existing world, but always open 
to doubt. It is what we confirm by experience, 
every day, every moment.’ When I asked him to 
autograph the book The Sense of Beauty, none of 
us could find a pen. At last Santayana discovered 
one among a heap of books in a corner. 

After a while, a nun knocked at the door and 
entered with the philosopher’s tea 01 a tray. We 
had to take our leave. It was sunset. Seeing us to 
the door, Santayana noticed my last glance at the 
holy pictures on the wall. *‘ Don’t forget that I am 
a materialist’, he said tapping my shoulder in a 
friendly way, ‘ A materialist...’ 


Notes and News 


LTHOUGH this issue is dated January, it 

should be in the hands of all except some 

overseas readers before the New Year. In this 
traditional time for making good resolutions, we hope 
that every member will do whatever lies within his 
power during the coming year to strengthen and increase 
the influence of the RPA. Almost all other societies 
which people join because they believe certain work should 
be carried on require a subscription from members. 
The RPA has relied for the past half century on voluntary 
donations, and all ordinary subscriptions have been 
more than amply returned in the form of publications. 
Members whose subscriptions fall due in January are 
earnestly requested to pay them punctually. 

There are many ways of helping, quite apart from 
making donations, welcome though these will be. 
Perhaps the most vital assistance that any individual 
member can give is to try and obtain in the course of 
the year at least one other member. Unless we receive 
a continuous influx of new blood we shall meet the 
fate of so many movements in the past which began 
with such high promise. There are, however, plenty of 
thinking men and women who are fully in accord with 
our aims but need to be made aware of our existence. 
The most practical way of showing them the advantages 
of joining the RPA is to let them see copies of Literary 
Guide, the Rationalist Annual, and the books now 
available at greatly reduced terms. Those of our members 
who feel able to make some contribution to the 
Sustentation Fund, large or small, may be reminded 
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that the fund is now used to support the Rationalist 
Review supplement, which is published with the Guide 
without any additional charge. 


The good wishes of the Board of the RPA and of all 
members will go to the Secretary of our Association on 
the occasion of her marriage. For many years the 
name of Constance Kerr has been familiar to rationalists 
throughout the world and they will learn with the 
greatest interest that she was married on November 20 to 
Mr G. C. Dowman, Editor of the Monthly Record, the 
journal of the South Place Ethical Society. The wedding 
ceremony was conducted at Conway Hall by Mr E. J. 
Fairhall, Treasurer of South Place and a long-standing 
member of the RPA. We are happy to state that Mrs 
Dowman will continue her duties at the RPA. 


The borderline between science and philosophy is 
fascinatingly explored by some of the most eminent 
living rationalists in the Rationalist Annual for 1955. 
Sir Arthur Keith, who has just completed a new book 
on Darwin, shortly to be published by Watts, considers 
Darwin as a philosopher. Professor J. B. S. Haldane 
deals with the difficult problem of purposive action, 
and Professor Antony Flew examines an argument 
against materialism, once accepted but since rejected by 
Haldane. The centenary of the discovery of the Swiss 
Lake Dwellings is the subject of an article by Professor 
V. Gordon Childe; and Professor Morris Ginsberg 
reconsiders’ the theory of religion advanced by the 
great French sociologist, Durkheim. Dr Bertram Joseph 
writes on the Renaissance, Mr Ernest Gellner on the 
problem of error, Dr. E. H. Hutten on religion and 
science, and Mrs Margaret Knight on the problem o/ 
evil. 


FORM OF BEQUEST TO THE RPA 


Reavers of Rationalist Review who are in sympathy with the 


objects of the Rationalist Press A iation are invited to 
remember the organization when making their Wills. 
Appended is a form of bequest which may be useful to friends 
who are desirous of allocating by Will or Codicil a part of 
their estate to assist in the dissemination of ratidnal views 
on relig and bj 

GIVE to the Rationalist Press Association 


EC4, the sum of (here insert amount, adding ‘ Free of 
Legacy Duty,” if so desired), to be applied to the general 
purposes of the said Association; and the receipt of 
the Secretary for the time being shall be a sufficient discharge 
to my Executors for such legacy.’” 


The decision of the House of Lords in the case of Bowman 
versus The Secular Society Limited makes bequests to the 
Rationalist Press A lutely unchallengeable, 
and testators may therefore have every confidence that their 
expressed wishes will be strictly carried out. It may be 
added that a legally incorporated Society like the RPA has 
carefully defined objects, and is precluded from using its 
funds for any purposes other than those stated in its 
Memorandum and Articles of Association. 

On making a bequest to the Association it is desirable that 
intimation should be forwarded to the Secretary. 


Heathiana 


HE Archbishop of York has found it necessary to 
reassure us. “We may rightly pray for a change in 
the weather, but we must not resent it if His answer is 
different from what we hoped.” 
We may also, presumably, ask for Peace in our time, 
but not grumble if His will is for War. 
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How can anyone subscribe to such anthropomorphic 
nonsense about Deity? A Heavenly Father who 
deliberately chooses tragedy for His children and 
expects them to like it. Of course Rupert Brooke's 
trustfully ego-centric fishes fell for it! “And under 
that Almighty Fin, the littlest fish may enter in,” 

If the whole choir of heaven and furniture of earth 
has a Supreme Principle, then it can scarcely be an 
immanent somewhat fashioned to the shape of our 
human hopes and fears; but something transcendent, 
outside arbitrary choice concerning contingent possi- 
bilities. 

“Greatness of soul is not fostered’, Bertrand Russell 
has said, “by those philosophies which assimilate the 
universe to Man.” 

Some years ago an American lady with more money 
than sense sent a reply-prepaid cable to Einstein in 
Germany asking if he believed in God. 

Einstein, in his friendly way, replied that he was a 
Spinozoistic Theist. This ironic rejoinder meant that 
his God, like Spinoza’s, was the logical (not causal) 
ground of whatever was—like the generalized equations 
of field physics. Not a Person, but the slowly dis- 
coverable objective Principle underlying events. 

Roman Catholics add political impudence to puerilities 
of belief. In New Zealand this noisy sectarian minority 
threatens civil disobedience if it is not allowed its own 
way with the schools. Here in South Wales Archbishop 
McGrath warns his flock that they face excommunication 
if they allow their children to attend non-catholic 
religious services. This is clearly part of a concerted 
drive for more state-maintained but exclusively catholic 
schools. “Education is important but eternal salvation 
is infinitely more important.” 

In a letter to the News Chronicle a 17-year-old Bristol 
reader asks, pertinently, ““Am I to presume that because 
I am not a Roman Catholic I am inevitably doomed to 
eternal perdition?” 

Isn't it high time that we stood up to these ridiculous 
claims from those who misuse the toleration we extend 
to them in our Protestant country? They behave as 
though they were in Catholic Spain! 

Loyal but torpid Rationalists might find a spur to 
action from the small dressing-gowned boy depicted 
on one of Raphael Tuck’s most successful Christmas 
cards. He is rousing his tardy household by singing 
with abandoned but impatient gusto, “Oh come On all 
ye faithful.” 
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Limited, whose registered office is situated at Nos. 4, 
5 and 6 Johrison’s Court, Fleet Street, London, 
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Church Divided 


A. D. HOWELL SMITH 


Second Assembly of the World Council —* 

Churches, which was held last year at 
Evanston, Illinois, USA.! Delegates were sent 
163 Churches in 48 countries. Al! the majo~ 
Protestant bodies, the Old Catholics, and vario: . 
Churches of the Orient were represented. The 
was no one present on behalf of the Church «— 
Rome. Had there been a Roman Catholic delega’ 
at Evanston, it would have been hardly possib . 
to draw up and plan common action based on 
rather loose reformulation of dogmas. Nothing 
the six reports each submitted by a different sectic » 
of the Assembly suggests the viewpoint of t 
Orthodox Church, which stands nearer to Ron - 
than any Protestants, if we except the High Anglican 

All who attended the Assembly are believers 

the Incarnation. Jesus is the God-Man who h 
redeemed the world. Nevertheless, the redeem: 
world still awaits salvation; it is plunged 
ignorance and sin and appears to be hastening | > 
destruction, both in the natural and supernatur ° 
orders. The redeemed are still only a fraction 
mankind. The relative failure of Christianity |. 
attributed in large measure to the apathy an! 
moral weakness of Christians. 


T= report has just been published of the 


*The World Council of Churches’, says one ~ 


the reports, ‘is not a super-Church, hence we 
not ask the World Council of Churches to initia 
plans for union, but to keep providing occasio: 5 
for honest encounters between divided ‘Christian 
Encounters, honest and dishonest, between ri\ . 
Churches, have long been permitted, and they vw 
continue as long as Christianity endures. Can ¢ 


divisions be healed? Only if * the Spirit Hims: ~ 


reveals that our misunderstandings have been 
error’. What is the channel of the Spirit's re\.- 
lations? The Church of Rome gives a very cle:r 
answer. It is the tradition handed down throug! 
united hierarchy, culminating in the Pope, who is |< 
final court of appeal. Protestants would say the o1.y 
channel of revelation is the Bible. But the voices 
emerging from this source contradict one anothe-. 
Which is the Spirit's voice? 

The Assembly, while deploring divisions that ro 


| Evanston Speaks. Reports from the Second Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches. August 15-31, 1954. SCM Press, 2s 6. 
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intervention of the Holy Spirit is yet likely to 
bring to an end, courageously sketched an ex- 
tensive programme of co-operation. It must, of 
course, be primarily in the sphere of religion where 
some kind of greatest common measure may be 
found. Fidelity to Christian dogma and strenuous 
effort to convert the adherents of non-Christian 
religions, and those who profess no religion, must 
take precedence of all else. * Renewal of the inner 
life’ of Christians; a * witnessing laity °; Christian 
education (through family life, Sunday school, 
youth programmes, Bible fellowships, and dis- 
cussion groups); chaplains in hospitals, schools, 
and other places; ‘parish experiments’ (these 
include ‘ gatherings to think and pray’); * mass 
communication’ by cinema, radio, television, 
magazines, and newspapers; and ‘a_ trained 
ministry ’ (study of industry and agriculture to be 
part of the training)—this is a big programme, and 
no doubt in many quarters there would be vigorous 
attempts, for a time at least, to do something in 
proof that Christianity is not dead. 

After religion must come work of a secular 
character. Farmers must have justice and security, 
but they should not exhaust the soil. Laisser-faire 
Capitalism has proved unworkable. How far State 
ownership should grow is left uncertain in the 
Reports. Warnings are given against Totalitari- 
anism. Atomic energy should be used for con- 
struction, not destruction. If experiments with atom 
and hydrogen bombs are necessary, they should be 
confined to the States that possess them. 

This is not a very realistic recommendation since 
such experiments would be impossible in a small 
country like Great Britain. One is glad to learn, 
however, that the Assembly unanimously condemned 
racial oppression and discrimination. Economic 
reform, in the shape of fairer distribution of wealth, 
was advocated, but * equality” was regarded as a 
dubious term, and the Assembly preferred to speak 
of * equity’. ‘We are not called on’, says one of 
the Reports, * to shoulder the burdens of this world, 
but to seek justice, freedom, and peace to the best 
of our ability in the social order... No one could 
reasonably ask more of Evanston’s delegates. But 
is the task they felt called on to fulfil only one for 
Christians? Do not many who are disbelievers 
in Christianity feel that it is their task, too? If 
temporal salvation for our poor world can come 
only through all men becoming Christians, the 
outlook is pretty dismal. A debatable and am- 
biguous religion, which still divides those who 
profess it, has little chance of universal acceptance. 
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Correspondence 


The Biggest issue for the RPA 

Desires and emotions—let us add sensations—were 
evolved long before reason. In the lowest form of life 
there is an immediate response to stimuli. But where 
organic development has made it possible to check or 
modify that response owing to memory of past experience, 
reason is present. I cannot agree with Bertrand Russell 
that reason is only a regulator, not a cause. Let me take 
a homely illustration of what I mean. A man falls in 
love with a girl. His desire to marry her, if she is willing, 
is the primary determinant of his action. But facts he 
may learn about the girl may dissuade him from 
marriage. The change in his decision is the result of 
reflection on the facts presented, into which, of course, 
emotion enters. is this reflection—the operation of 
reason—only a regulator, not a cause of his behaviour? 

As I remarked in my former letter, | have yet to meet 
the rationalist who denies, or deplores, the role of 
emotion in human affairs. Mr Cripps, | am sure, would 
think it wise to warn people against being carried away 
by their emotions. To let reason prevent misleading by 
emotion is to be, in some measure, a rationalist. 

Of course, everybody follows reason in the conduct of 
life, but so many try to keep an area of their minds for 
old prejudices to haunt. Rationalists are intolerant of 
these dark places, on which they would turn the search- 
light of reason to the fullest extent. But as a public 
policy, rationalism is the true saviour of civilization, if 
civilization can be saved; it challenges the whole range 
of established beliefs. What cannot stand up to that 
challenge must fail. A. D. 

Richmond 


Reason v. Emotion 

Sir,—I once read a pamphlet which set out to prove 
that the English-speaking races are the descendants of the 
lost tribes of Israel and, as such, they were the rightful 
inheritors of the earth. To support this claim the writer 
used quotations from the Old Testament, measurements 
from the Great Pyramid, and niathematical calculations. 
His arguments were brilliant in their complexity. 

He was, of course, of the English-speaking race himself. 
If he had been, let us say, a Scandinavian, or a Slav, he 
would not, from the same material, have drawn the same 
conclusion. He set out, unconsciously perhaps, with a 
fixed belief. Into the material that he had selected he 
read the ‘facts’ which he wanted and discarded the 
others. ; 

Since it is possible to draw more than one conclusion 
from a given fact, it is always possible to find the * reason * 
which we are looking for. Is it not likely that we really 
make our decisions on belief, or lack of belief, and find 
our reasons afterwards? Is it not possible that the 
processes of deduction follow the line of existing preju- 
dices ? 

The open mind does not and cannot exist, because 
Jong before we can learn to think for ourselves we have 
other peoples’ ideas thrust upon us. Whether we retain 
or discard these inherited ideas depends on their ability 
to answer our questions about life. If such ideas provide 
an adequate philosophy for a person’s life in his particular 


environment, that person will almost certainly retain 
them. 

Under present conditions many people are finding that 
the traditional views are inadequate and, for that reason, 
are looking for new codes of belief. In this case the nature 
of the new philosophy or group of beliefs to which the 
convert turns will be predetermined by the form of the 
old 


It follows therefore that the most important function 
of reason is to restrain excesses of emotion and to check 
the validity of our beliefs. I do not think that emotion 
can be entirely eliminated from any important question, 
but reason can serve to keep it within reasonable bounds. 

Bexlevheath Brian G. WARNER 


Satisfactions of Old Age 

Sir,—I was much impressed by Mr J. W. Robertson 
Scott's aricle * Satisfactions of Old Age’, especially 
where he mentions the worship of Mithra and other 
early religions which have passed away. I am reminded 
of a reference in an earlier issue to Professor Sir E. 
Kennaway, stating that his father was not so puzzled 
as amazed by the fact that peoples like the ancient 
Egyptians should have raised such great monuments to 
‘a religion that wasn’t true ’. 

1 would add that in his great work on Tut-ankh-Amen’s 
tomb Mr Howard Carter says that the religious character 
of the appointments, etc, convey an insight into the 
past and express a fine art ‘ in the service of superstition 
and a fear of the very gods and demons of their own 
creation 

Musing on such judgments, one might be pardoned 
for supposing that a visitor to excavations in these 
islands some three thousand years hence (akin to 
Macaulay's New Zealander) might well make similar 
observations. Epwtn L. Monk 

London, N10 


Sir,—My cousin, Mr Robertson Scott, has struck a 
new, and to me, welcome note in his article in the last 
number of Rationalist Review. We hear such a lot 
from our fellow Rationalists about free-thinking, but 
never about free-feeling, which was his text. Free- 
feeling is a sign of toleration, and it is toleration which 
makes the wheels of life turn easily. ARTHUR KEITH 

Downe, Kent 


J. M. Robertson : A Suggestion 

Sir,—Over twenty years have passed since John 
MacKinnon Robertson died. Before he died, on his 
seventieth birthday, Robertson's distinguished friends 
gave him a public dinner at which his portrait was 
presented to him along with a cheque for some £800; 
and after his death some obituary notices testified to 
his eminence in the fields he specially cultivated. Since 
then some articles about him and his writings have 
appeared, the latest (so far as | know) being the article 
published in Literary Guide for March 1953 and the 
tribute paid to Robertson in Professor Smith’s Man and 
His Gods (1953, p 477). 

In their own way, all these tributes to Robertson's 
eminence merit acknowledgment, but I have felt ever 
since he died that a more permanent memorial to him 
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should be inaugurated in the form of a volume of 
critical estimates of his life and writings by competert 
authors who knew him and can adequately survey this ; 
or that aspect of his many-sided work and personality. 
.If this note creates interest in, and leads to, the publication Science in History 
of such a memorial volume, no one will welcome it mor , , : 
than I, deeply influenced as I have always been by | Here in one volume is an account of science 
Robertson's writings—influences which go back nearls from the earliest times to the present day. 
sixty years. James A. Rew ss The result of patient research (it has taken 

ewanted six years to write) and the mature reflection 
of a profoundly original mind, this monu- 
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